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THE SIGNIFICANCE OF BABA FARID AS 
A SYMBOL OF HUMAN BROTHERHOOD* 


W.H. McLEOD 


Amir Hasan Sijzi records in the Fawaid-ul-Fu’ad an occa- 
sion when Baba Farid was offered a pair of scissors. “Give me a 
needle,” said Baba Farid, “I sew; I donot cut.” It is an anecdote 
which effectively expresses the primary significance of the man in 
whose honour we are gathered here today. Whereas scissors cut 
and divide, a needle draws together and unites. There are many 
reasons for the importance of Sheikh Farid, but one of these, I 
submit, stands out above all others. Sheikh Farid has come to sym- 
bolize understanding and tolerance between men of different be- 
liefs and different traditions. It is a symbol which we badly need 
today and it is the pressure of this contemporary need which above 
all else justifies a gathering of the kind which has brought us all 
together at this time. It was, I believe, an admirable decision which 
led to the organising of this seminar. I should like to add my own 
word of praise for those who first envisaged it and for those who 
have in various ways made it possible. 

I should also like to add a word of personal thanks to the 
organisers of the seminar for the gracious invitation which I re- 
ceived to be present at it. In a sense it is an invitation which should 
properly elicit disapproval, for only the worthy deserve honours 
of this kind. In another sense, however, it is an invitation which, if 
one ignores personalities, merits the warmest approval. It was an 
awareness of this latter aspect which made it possible oe me to 
- accept the invitation. 


* Published in The Journal of Religious Studies, Vol. V, No. 1-2, Spring- 
Autumn 1974 
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In explaining what I mean by this latter aspect I find myself 
immediately involved in the first of the two points which I wish to 
make during the course of this paper. My first point concerns the 
importance of Baba Farid for areas beyond his own homeland. For 
too long the message of Farid has been contained within the con- 
fines of India and its neighbours to the immediate west. This ought 
not to be the case and if the presence at this seminar of a foreigner 
serves to represent this need, I am only too happy to be present in 
such a role. 

I shall, if I may, speak in somewhat personal terms while 
dealing with this, the first of my two general points. As some of 
you may know, I spent nine years in India, living with my family 
in the Punjab. When the time came for us to leave in 1969, my 
family shared with me the wrenching experience of departure, and 
it was then that we discovered what many others have learnt. In- 
dia, we now know, is an extremely difficult country to leave. It 
grips one with bonds of ever increasing interest, fascination, per- 
sonal benefit, and affection, and only when the break has to be 
made does one realise how strong those bonds.can be. The sole 
consideration which reconciled us to the break was an assurance 
that it would in no sense be permanent. India would be ever with 
us, and opportunities to return would certainly recur. 

Since leaving I have endeavoured to analyse my response on 
that occasion and a number of conclusions have emerged. Some of 
these were easily reached. Plainly we were lamenting the loss of 
places we had come to know and love so well, an autumn climate 
which so abundantly compensates for anything the summer may 
inflict; friends who had shown such understanding towards us, and 
that splendid generosity which no other part of the world can equal. 
This much was obvious— but there was more. I had been studying 
and teaching Punjab history during my years in India and I subse- 
quently realised how meaningful this teaching. and research had 
been in terms of my own personal growth in understanding. This 
may sound trite. After all, if teaching and research are not mean- 
ingtul, then why pursue them? It is, however, much more than a 
mere truism. It is more than a trite commonplace because there 1s, 
as I see it, something very special in Indian history. 
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Let us be clear what we mean by history in this context. There 
. are those who maintain that the only valid reason for a study of 
any history is the interest which it provides. Respectfully I must 
disagree. History, as I understand it, has a profound meaning and 
importance for our own contemporary situation. I am certainly not 
going to suggest that study of history will provide us with neat 
models which we simply apply to our contemporary situations, 
solving thereby present problems with precise prescriptions con- 
veniently served up by the past. What I do suggest is what we can 
certainly learn from the experience of the past and that the variety 
of understanding which derives from a study of the past is an es- 
sential part of any adequate understanding of the present... 

India’s history provides us with something special. Because 
her history is uniquely different the ideals generated by that his- 
tory are correspondingly unique. Nowhere else can one find the 
same range and content. This can, of course, be said of any his- 
tory, but I persist in my insistence that there is nevertheless some- 
thing of unique value emerging from the history of this parucular 
part of the world. 

The declaration towards which I am so ponderously moving 
is one which many of us hesitate to make because it must so obvi- 
ously present a target to the scoffer and the cynic. Nevertheless it 
must be made. It must be made because ideals are, I believe, es- 
sential and because we have before us today, in the person of Baba 
Farid, a particular ideal which the world badly needs. I refer, as 
you must all by now realise, to that’ concept of tolerance which 
emerges in such prominence from successive periods of the Indian 
historical experience. _ 

Having said this I immediately expose myself to attack from 
two directions. First there are those who insist that ideals are all 
very well, but that in practice they are too easily evaded to. serve 
any useful purpose. They serve instead as clocks to conceal vio- 
lence, fraud, and ordinary human weakness. No one doubts that 
ideals provide convenient garments for hypocrites, but all men are 
not total hypocrites and human experience plainly demonstrates 
that many do in fact respond to high ideal. They who protest the 
futility of ideals may also include such as respect their noble inten- 
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tion, but who despair of their fulfilment. To them we must reply 
that partial fulfilment, however qualified it may be, justifies the 
existence of an idea and the efforts which men may make to incul- 
cate it. | | 

The second line of attack will come from those who question 
the special claims made on behalf of the Indian ideal. After all, 
tolerance is to be found amongst European ideals and if Europeans 
have done violence to this particular idea, so too have the people 
of India. The answer to the latter accusation has already been 
indicated in the claim that an ideal retains its value so long as it 
secures a partial fulfilment. It is the assertion that European his- 
tory proffers the same notion of tolerance which constitutes the 
substance of this second objection. The answer is, I believe, that 
the western theory of toleration tends to be an essentially negative 
concept, one which generally assumes the rightness of one’s own 
beliefs and behaviour but which perforce lets the other man go his 
own way because experience shows that the attempt to impose 
correction will only lead to conflict. 

This is distinctively different from what may be called a theory 
of positive tolerance and it is, I suggest, the positive theory which 
one finds enshrined in the Indian ideal. This above all else is what 
I have in mind when I refer to the special quality of Indian history. 
It may sound old-fashioned and some may brand it naive. I adhere 
to it nevertheless. 

Let us now take the discussion one step further and ask our- 
selves how such ideals are in fact communicated to successive 
generations. The answer is, of course, that they are personified. 
They are communicated through the lives of men and women who 
can be seen to express particular ideals in their own lives. Many of 
these exemplars will be one’s own contemporaries, but not all. We 
also need acknowledged exemplars from the past, men and women 
who serve as symbols of what a society believes to be good and 
true.. 

And so we must ask ourselves who are these individuals 
who symbolise for us the vital concept of positive tolerance? In 
this respect I have to acknowledge a particular affection for Guru 
Nanak, but there are others with special claims and amongst these 
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we must certainly include Baba Farid. 

- It is, I believe, a fact that Guru Nanak is much better known 
to the world outside India than he was four years ago. The occa- 
sion of his birth quincentenary was effectively used to present the 
Guru and his teachings to a wide audience by means of publica- 
tions, radio talks, and meetings. It is entirely fitting that the same 
should now be done in the case of Farid, and that the message of 
tolerance which comes down to us in the person of Baba Farid 
should be promulgated as widely and as insistently as possible. As 
with the message of Guru Nanak, it is something which ought not 
to be confined to that part of the world in which he actually lived. 
I do not doubt that the message personified in Baba Farid’ is pro- 
foundly relevant to India’s own needs and that this alone would 
justify the present seminar. It is not, however, my primary concern 
on this particular occassion. My concern is rather with the univer- 
sal quality of the message and with the consequent duty to make 
Baba Farid known beyond the confines of the Indian sub-conti- 
nent. Many countries suffer the tensions and conflicts which result 
from mutual misunderstandings between differing groups of people. 
All such countries need the ideal so convincingly expressed in the 
traditions which cluster around Baba Farid. 

I return again to my own personal experience and with this I 
conclude the first part of this paper. It is my firm conviction that 
India has a major contribution to make to international and inter- 
cultural understanding. This conviction it makes most effectively 
through those who personify the concept of positive tolerance — 
Gandhi, Akbar, Nanak — these names are already well-known. To 
this list the name of Baba Farid assuredly deserves to be added. 

: * * * * 

I proceed now to the second general point which I wish to 
make with reference to the significance of Baba Farid as a symbol 
of human brotherhood. In this paper I have hitherto been stresssing 
the need for high ideals of human brotherhood and the role or func- 
tion of Baba Farid as an exemplar of these ideals. I also men- 
tioned, in passing, my belief that a sufficient understanding of our 
present situation necessarily requires a prior understanding of the 
history which lies behind it. This axiom I now propose to apply to 
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the history behind our present view and estimate of Baba Farid. 
For thorough understanding of his contemporary role we need, I 
submit, an historical perspective. It must be, moreover, an histori- 
cal perspective of a particular kind. | 

To some of you these words may sound ominous, coming as 
they do from one who was the unwitting generator of a recent 
minor controversy. Let me endeavour, with all speed, to dispel any 
such: fear. It will, I trust, become evident that one result of the 
controversy has been a much-needed enlarging of my own under- 
standing—a development which apologise for resorting to personal 
experience and my own individual concerns. I do so partly by way 
of preliminary reassurance to those who read and remember my 
book on Guru Nanak; and partly in order to thank those of you 
who, by means of patient, friendly persuasion, succeeded in broad- 
ening a Somewhat circumscribed point of view. 

When my book Guru Nanak and the Sikh Religion appeared 
five years ago it was criticised by some for its excessively narrow 
interpretation of historical significance. Tradition (so it was said) 
‘has not been accorded its due weight and importance. The bio- 
graphical portion of the book was exclusively concerned with the 
factual accuracy of traditional narratives and the burden of empha- 
sis was laid almost exclusively upon a rigorous definition of what 
“factual accuracy” means. There is, I still believe, a place for this 
particular approach and even if Guru Nanak and the Sikh Religion 
served no other purpose, it did at least stimulate much valuable 
comment from those who could perceive its shortcomings. It is, 
-however, a comparatively minor role which it fulfils, one which 
does little more than prepare the way for studies of greater depth 
and value. Let us now seek to define an approach to history and 
tradition more profound in terms of its understanding of the part 
and more relevant to our own contemporary situation, And let us 
do.so with special reference to Baba Farid. 

You will, of course, marvel at the naive optimism with which 
I so grandly declare the intention of defining in a few short min- 
utes, the meaning of history and tradition. Needless to say, one can 
hope to do no more than initiate a discussion. This is all I should 
want to do, for plainly I have neither the time nor the knowledge to 
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provide anything resembling a complete answer to the questions 
which I pose. For your consideration I shall offer definitions of 
two closely related aspects of historical interpretation. Both as- 
pects I shall seek to exemplify with reference to Baba Farid. 

The first of my two definitions can be covered quickly. Itis, in 
a sense, no more than a statement of the obvious and yet it is one 
which assuredly needs frequent repetition. The actual pattern of so 
much historical research and writing makes this abundantly clear. 
Historical research certainly involves the uncovering of facts about 
the past, but no event, no episode, no statistic possesses any intrinsic 
importance. Events are important only in relation to other events. 
This importance they manifest is the consequence of prior circum- 
stance and the creators of the future. From this axiom many corol- 
laries follow. The one which I am concerned to emphasise at this point 
is that history always has a future importance. In other words, the 
significance of a particular event concerns not merely the point in 
time at which it occurs, but also the future which it affects. It is in 
this sense that all periods are the products of their past and precisely 
in this sense that any understanding of our present circumstances 
demands arequisite knowledge of the past which has produced them. 

All that one may say about events in this respect must also be 
said about historical personages. Whatever interest any particular 
person may possess when studied within his own period, and how- 
ever vital this may be for any understanding of that person, his 
actual importance — his impact — is always a future phenom- 
enon. This claim is, I fully recognise, open to both historical and 
philosophical objections but these can, I believe, be answered. 

Baba Farid and our presence here today serve to illustrate my 
point. Most assuredly an understanding of Baba Farid involves a 
careful investigation of the man Shaikh Farid in the twelfth and 
thirteenth century circumstances of Delhi, Hansi and Pak Pattan. 
One must investigate the economic, social and political conditions 
of northern India during that period. One must acquire.as deep a 
knowledge as possible of the Sufi beliefs and customs of the pe- 
riod; and having sought to authenticate works attributed to Shaikh 
Farid, one must carefully scrutinize those which survive the pro- 
cess of authentication. 
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All this is absolutely vital and may the work begun in these 
areas be pursued with all possible vigour! It is not, however, the 
end of the historian’s responsibility as far as Baba Farid is con- 
cerned. It is merely the beginning. It does no more than provide 
essential basic knowledge for research of greater significance. What 
was the impact of Farid upon subsequent generations? And (most 
important of all) how are we to interpret his impact upon the present? 
This is the obligation imposed by the first of my two definitions, 
the claim that historical importance always has a future reference 
and that in consequence the historian’s responsibility always 
stretches forward to the present. 

Many historians dispute this concern with the present, insist- 
ing rather that history must be studied “for its own sake” (whatever 
that means) or simply as a humanitarian discipline. I fully and 
vigorously support the value of history as a humanitarian discipline, 
but with equal vigour I should dispute any suggestion that its justifi- 
cation proceeds no further. It has, I maintain, a direct and and vital 
relevance to the present and all competent historians, whether con- 
sciously or not, are serving this need. One should add, of course, that 
those who serve it consciously, normally increase thereby their 
effectiveness as historians. It is this dual approach which should, I 
submit, inform the historian’s interest in Baba Farid as in other 
historical personages possessing this future significance. It may be 
noted at this point that the case of Baba Farid convincingly demol- 
ishes the claims of those who maintain, directly or by obvious 
implication, that the needs of present relevance are sufficiently met 
by studying only the recent past. Our present situation is not the 
creation of the past hundred years alone and any decision to concen- 
trate largely upon this period must distort our understanding . To 
understand the present, one must pursue strands which stretch well 
beyond the last century, and it is one such strand which leads us 
directly to the person of Baba Farid. A pursuit of this kind can 
communicate very little if we sever the strand at an arbitrary mark 
labelled 1850 or 1800. I speak at this point not so much with refer- 
ence to India as to some other countries where the entirely proper 
notion of relevance has been misapplied by exponents with little 
understanding of what history really means. 
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We come now to the second of the definitions which I wish 
to offer with regard to historical interpretation in general and Baba 
Farid in particular. The first definition concerned the future impor- 
tance of men and events in history. The second concerns the man- 
ner in which past events and personages are apprehended by future 
generations, and the historian’s responsibility as an intepreter of 
this ever-evolving apprehension. The past does not operate me- 
chanically upon its future, at least not in the sense which assumes 
a progression of simple cause and direct effect. The past is sub- 
ject to constant evaluation and interpretation by each succeeding 
priod. It is refracted through the understanding of successive gen- 
erations, and in the process is inevitably distorted by whatever is 
meant by forty days; whether his performance extended over the 
complete period or was limited to the hours of darkness; whether it 
was in fact namaz-i-mukus lasting six months or even ten years; or 
whether the story is a pious legend with no factual basis. The de- 
bate is legitimate and indeed necessary, but it is not the principal 
issue of importance. The principal question concerns the belief of 
subsequent generations. Was this story generally believed or was 
it consciously circulated by the authors of Malfuzat as a known 
legend? There can be no doubt that many successive generations 
genuinely believed one or other of the makus traditions and that 
we Can in consequence affirm the following important fact: many 
generations of admirers of Baba Farid believed that he performed 
the disclipline of inverted meditation in an Uch well. 

In one sense this statement may possibly incorporate a false- 
hood. This would be the case if someone could demonstrate that 
Baba Farid never went near the Uch well. It would not, however, 
affect either the truth or the importance of the statement itself, and 
having ascertained its truth we must proceed to elicit its impor- 
_ tance. In general terms the importance is, I suggest, the testimony 
which the tradition bears to the value so insistently attached to 
ascetic observance. In specific terms it affirms the authority ac- 
corded to Farid by future generations as a master of the ascetic 
discipline. 

Because this particular episode commanded such interest it 
attracted to itself other traditions, an interesting example being the 
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story of how the Bhandari Khatris received their name. According 
to Lepel Griffin’s account a wealthy adventurer visited Pak Pattan 
to seek from Baba Farid the blessing which would bring him a 
son. When he arrived there, he found that the Shaikh had been 
- hanging suspended for so long that his followers (who depended 
upon his miracles for their sustenance) were all starving. Rai Bhag 
Mal provided both food and housing for a period of nine years 
until eventually Farid terminated his namaz-i-makus and emerged 
from the well. Because Rai Bhag Mal had proved to be such a 
devoted provider, the name bhandari (steward) was bestowed upon 
him.’ | 

It makes little difference whether Rai Bhag Mal ever visited 
Shaikh Farid, and if so, whether the well was in Uch or Pak Pattan. 
The importance of the tradition lies in the implicit conviction that 
Baba Farid was a master-ascetic. It is indisputably a fact that this 
and other allied traditions have been widely believed for many 
centuries. With equal firmness it can be affirmed that the tradi- 
tions which concern Farid’s ascetic prowess demonstrate wide- 
spread popular support for a continuing acceptance of the merit of 
asceticism. At the same time they serve to sustain that acceptance. 

On the basis of the Uch anecdote we may thus affirm a brief 
series of important facts concerning subsequent generations. Its 
value as a conveyor of accurate information is not, however, lim- 
ited to later generations. With due caution it is possible to work 
back from an anecdote of this kind to an affirmation which con- 
cerns the historical Farid rather than his later image. Let us assume 
what is, I believe, entirely amenable to historical proof, namely 
that Baba Farid was in fact a true ascetic. This fact has depended 
for its preservation upon the form in which it has been transmitted. 
Who can doubt that it would have been forgotten had it been con- 
fined to a simple statement, a disembodied affirmation. It has not, 
however, been transmitted a mere declaration. It descends to us 
embodied in a cluster of anecdotes. 

It was, I suggest, only the anecdotal form which could dis- 
charge the essential preservative function for most of those who 
over SO many generations have cherished the name and reputation 
of Baba Farid. The sophisticated may scoff, but if so, they betray 
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a lamentable want of understanding. The fact must be personified 
that this function the anecdote form serves with unique success. 
The actual story need not be historically accurate in order to com- 
municate an authentic fact (in this particular case an affirmation of 
Baba Farid’s ascetic achievement). The form within which it is 
expressed is at once its vehicle and its protection. As an anecdote, 
pithy and memorable, it is afforded a permanence which it would 
otherwise lack. 

Having thus introduced questions of truth as opposed to false- 
hood, or accuracy as opposed to error, let us return to the question 
for a second definition. This definition, you will recollect, is to 
discern the apprehension of information derived from the cause, 
the manner in which it is perceived and expressed by people as 
social groups rather than by fastidiously academic historians. 

During the last few minutes I have been suggesting, with 
reference to the Uch anecdote, that truth can be communicated at 
two different levels regardless of whether or not the story of Baba 
Farid’s inverted sojourn in the well is factually true. It is precisely 
this kind of claim which can, I believe, be explained and justified 
by the definition which I am about to offer. Before offering it, 
however, I must cause yet another brief delay by introducing a 
key-word. The word is one which properly explained and under- 
stood can, I believe, greatly aid our grasp of historical meaning. It 
is, however, a word which runs obvious risks of misunderstand- 
ing. For this reason I have hitherto hesitated to use it in anything I 
have written, and for the same reason I preface its introduction 
with this elaborate warning. 

The word is “myth”, and having thus introduced it, let me 
plead with you to suspend as far as possible, whatever associations 
it may have evoked. Let me insist at the very outset that I do not 
_ use “myth” as a synonym for “legend” nor for anything resem- 
bling it. In the usage which I observe they are plainly distinct in 
nature. The word “legend” designates, as I understand it, a story 
which is not true. It may be popularly credited with factual truth, 
but upon examination it turns out never to have happened. Let it be 
clearly understood that when employing this term “legend” we are 
concerned with the actual events recorded by the narrative which 
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we label legendary, not with its meaning nor with its function. It is 
unhistorical narrative as opposed to historical. 

“Myth” represents something distinctively different from 
those two opposites, and it is a declaration of the difference which 
brings us, at long last, to the definition I have been promising. For 
historians, [ suggest, the term “myth” may properly be used to 
designate an interpretation of the past based upon the needs and 
understanding of the present. For its actual content it may draw 
from either legend or from authentic factual history. Most myths 
generated within societies which are at least partially literate, par-’. 
take of the two and offer blends of both the legendary and the 
factual. There is, however, no reason why a myth should not be 
wholly based upon fact. It is the interpretation or message which 
constitutes the myth, and for this purpose the actual components 
may come from either source. The two essential qualifications are 
first, that the resultant myth should be functional; and secondly 
that it should command acceptance. A myth forfeits a significant 
measure of its strength when it loses its historical credibility. It 
becomes instead a fable and although fables may be used to com- 
municate important truths, they lack the compelling power of the 
accepted myth. This is particularly the case in literate societies. 

The meaning which I here attach to the word “myth” is well 
exemplified by the Black Hole of Calcutta. In this famous example 
we have all the important components of a historical myth. We have 
a Situation which gives rise to the myth, we have the blending of 
both fact and legend; we have a credibility extending over a period 
of one hundred years; and we have the eventual lapse of the myth as 
it loses its function. The situation which gave it birth was not that of 
the mid-eighteenth century, but rather that which obtained almost a 
century later. British activities in India had grown from peripheral 
trade to extensive conquest and as Britain moved into its Victorian 
period there developed an increasing need to legitimise the British 
presence in India. Legitimacy could no longer be justified in terms 
of the essential imposition of order by a civilized nation upon an 
area which would otherwise be rent by disorder. 

It was to this need that the myth of the Black Hole spoke 
with such insistent relevance. Siraj-ud-daulah represented the forces 
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of barbarism and the episode of June 1756 exemplified the vio- 
lence which was its inevitable outcome. Bereft of British authority 
and administration India would be a prey to disorders of this kind. 
Englishmen believed this to be a fact because such episodes as the 
Black Hole seemed to prove it. 

Incidents of this kind have occurred nainaredé of times with- 
out securing more than a footnote in history. The difference is that 
they did not serve the same compelling need as the Black Hole and 
in consequence were never elevated to the status of myth. It is 
highly significant that this particular incident went largely unno- 
ticed for half a century and did not achieve real prominence until 
another half-century had passed. The later situation produced a 
particular need and, a grossly exaggerated account of a compara- 
tively minor event helped to meet the need. Further assistance was 
provided by eliciting the same myth from the events of 1857-58. 
Later still under appropriately altered situations we have the growth 
of a counter-myth in which the roles are reversed. This finds its 
most convincing expression in the Jallianwala Bagh episode. The 
facts may or may not all be true. For the future what really matter 
is the interpretation, an interpretation which emerges unconsciously. 

Let us now return to Baba Farid and see if this model aids our 
understanding of the Farid of history. I submit that it does. It helps 
us to see that the future impact of Farid is to be understood in 
terms of the myth which he has generated. Were this myth to be 
weak or totally absent it could only mean that this impact had been 
negligible beyond his own immediate environment and we should 
not be gathered here today. We know that the myth has been drawn 
from the authentic life of Farid, and we know also that it incorpo- 
rates legendary elements. Neither is critical. An excess of legend- 
ary content may damage the credibility of the myth, but it does not 
affect its meaning and it leaves open for each succeeding genera- 
tion the question of whether that meaning is true or false, relel vant 
or irrelevant. Later generations have remembered Farid not be- 
cause he worked wonders or because he enjoyed a considerable 
following during his own day. They have remembered him be- 
cause the message which he has come to symbolise is one which 
speaks of the needs of every generation. It is for this reason that it 
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survives today. Far from being the transient interest of a foreign 
conqueror it is the universal and permanent concern of all man- 
kind which finds expression in the remembered person of Baba 
Farid. 

{s the myth true? In an ultimate sense it depends upon the 
judgement of each man. We know that it has drawn substantially 
from the authentic life of Shaikh Farid and we know also that it 
incorporates legendary elements. Together these impart a credibil- 
ity and a vigour which do much to explain its later impact, but they 
neither prove nor disprove the ultimate truth. The answer to this 
question is one which each of us must give within the context of 
our Own contemporary society. Personally I believe that its truth 
and its continuing relevance is plainly stated in the quotation with 
which I began and with which I now conclude. “TI sew, I do not 
cut.” Who can doubt that in a world-sundered by distinctions of 
race, custom, and belief the message of positive tolerance is abso- 
lutely vital. Baba Farid embodies that message and it is a message 
which must be heeded if there is to be healing amongst men. 
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